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during that period. The selection of the day would have to be left to the teachers ; 
or perhaps the county superintendents of schools could make the selection, so that 
all over each county the pleasant task of planting trees could be performed simul- 
taneously. 

In the case of country schools, there will, of course, be no trouble in determining 
where the trees shall be set out : the waste places everywhere are crying aloud for 
them ; but in cities, I suppose, there must be something in the way of cooperation 
between the various schools, whereby, through committees from each and with 
the consent of the park authorities, the planting, which is to be the significant f eat- 
ture of Arbor Day, may be done in the public parks. 

Jambs R. Austen. 

VIII. 

SPITE IN TEXT-BOOKS. 

Intensely bitter as are some men's political prejudices, it seems scarcely credi- 
ble that they would find expression in scientific treatises and text-books ; yet so they 
have in several notable instances. Dr. Johnson could not refrain from letting his 
bile overflow into his dictionary, as we see by his definitions of "excise" and "pen- 
sion." The former is defined to be "a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and ad- 
judged, not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid" ; and "pension," to be "an allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hire- 
ling for treason to his country." One of the last places in which one would expect to 
meet with such an exhibition of temper is among the dispassionate definitions of a 
dictionary; and the Doctor would hardly have been betrayed into it had he dreamed 
that, only a few years later, he himself would accept a pension from George III. 

But Johnson, " a good hater," though he was an ultra-Tory, has been sur- 
passed by William Cobbett. In his English grammar, Cobbett contrives skilfully to 
drag in his political opinions, not occasionally, but again and again, and makes his 
examples and illustrations subservient to his likes and dislikes on almost every page. 
Thus, as an example of the time of an action expressed by a verb, he gives this: 
" The Queen (t\ e. Queen Caroline) defies the tyrants, the Queen defied the tyrants, 
the Queen will defy the tyrants." To illustrate the hyphen, we have: " the never-to- 
be-forgotten cruelty of the borough tyrants"; under the possessive case: "Oliver 
the Shy's evidence, Edwards the government's spy." Nouns of number and multi- 
tude are thus grouped together: " Mob, Parliament, Rabble, House of Commons, 
Court of King's Bench, den of thieves, and the like." " You may use," he tells his 
pupil, " either a singular or plural verb with a noun of multitude, but you must not 
use both numbers in the same sentence. You may say, for instance, of the House of 
Commons, ' they refused to hear evidence against Castlereagh, when Mr. Maddox 
accused him of having sold a seat ' ; or, ' it refused to hear evidence.' It is wrong to 
say: 'Parliament is shamefully extravagant, and they are returned by a gang of 
rascally borough-mongers.' " As a specimen of faulty syntax, Cobbett gives : " The 
Attorney-General Gibbs, whose malignity induced him to be extremely violent, and 
was listened to by the judges." 

But the bitterness of Johnson's, and even of Cobbett's, political prejudice pales 
before that of General Hill, the Confederate officer, as manifested in a text-book pub- 
lished by him just before the late Civil War. There are few persons whose ingenuity 
would not be puzzled and baffled in an attempt to introduce sectional feelings and 
personal spite into the neutral region of pure mathematics ; but General Hill actually 
succeeded in conveying covert sneers by algebraical symbols, and insinuating con- 
tempt through mathematical problems. In a text-book, called the "Elements of 
Algebra," strongly recommended by Professor Jackson, of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute (afterwards the famous rebel general, "Stonewall" Jackson), a number of 
problems are given, of which the following are specimens : "A Yankee mixes a cer- 
tain number of wooden nutmegs, which cost him one-fourth of a cent apiece, with 
real nutmegs worth four cents apiece, and sells the whole assortment for $45, and 
gains $3.75 by the fraud. How many wooden nutmegs were therq 1" "At the, 
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Woman's Rights Convention, held at Syracuse, N. Y,, composed of one hundred and 
fifty delegates, the old maids, childless wives, and bedlamites were to each other as 
the figures of 7 and 3. How many were there of the old maids 2" 

Oliver H. Russell. 

IX. 

WOMEN AND WAR-POLICIES. 

To THE student of social problems a very interesting question is raised by 
the evident inclination of the principal European states to increase their standing 
armies. With 8,000,000 men already under arms on the continent of Europe, and a re- 
serve of 14,000,000 prepared to be called into the field at any moment, and with 
such a disposition to increase this enormous number as was shown by the vote of the 
German Reichstag to add 700,000 men to their army, and by the recent decision of the 
French Senate to increase both army and navy, it is impossible not to speculate upon 
the effect which the withdrawal from actual life of such vast numbers of young men 
will have upon the social order. The status of woman is a prominent factor in every 
social question of to-day. It enters into— it may almost be said to form the basis of 
— nearly all economic problems, and from the economic, no less than the moral, 
stand-point it is of prime importance here. What will be the effect upon women, and 
how will the evolution of society at large be affected by the present method of pre- 
serving the peace of Europe % 

It is evident that the withdrawal of so many men from active life must bring wom- 
en to the front in business matters. Thus the development of women in intelligence, 
in shrewdness, in administrative ability, will be rapidly carried forward, pari passu, 
with that moral and industrial deterioration of the young men which is the inevita- 
ble result of barrack life. The effect of these opposing influences cannot but be felt. 

How far it will influence the solution of some of the most perplexing social ques- 
tions of the day is an interesting subject for reflection. The temperance question is 
now looming up portentously, both in wine-drinking France and in beer-drinking 
Germany. The question of social purity, and of that blackest curse upon women's 
lives, the so-called social evil, is imperatively demanding attention. Will these ques- 
tions, and others hardly less vitally affecting women, be met upon sounder and safer 
grounds when woman's influence has become a more fully recognized force in social 
dynamics ? 

It may be argued that it takes long periods of time and many generations of hu- 
man life to work out a change of character so marked as to affect institutions or 
customs. Such has, indeed, been hitherto the case, but the change that has come 
over European women, especially German women, within the present generation, is 
too marked not to be highly suggestive. The French woman of the lower-middle 
class has long enjoyed a remarkable degree of freedom in the business world. She 
has been the head and her husband the hand, and any result of the withdrawal of 
the man from her side will be slow to make itself felt. But the German woman has 
always been secluded from active life ; the home has been preeminently her sphere. 
Education, temperament, and circumstance have combined to make her to the high- 
est degree sentimental, self-abnegating, unpractical, in all but domestic concerns. 
The change which has come over her life within the past few years has, therefore, 
had the more marked effect upon her character. And the fact that to-day the wom- 
en of Germany are more efficiently organized in their trade and educational and 
social unions, that the movement to secure their personal and commercial rights is 
on a sounder basis than in any other country in the world, shows that social changes, 
even when dependent on character and opinion, are not necessarily slow. It gives 
some hint of what may be expected in the years that are to come, if the peace of 
Europe continues to be maintained by the means now employed. 

Louise Seymour Houghton. 



